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THE  GERMAN  DANGER 
and  THE  WORKING  MAN 

ONE  of  the  most  insidious  heresies  current  in  these 
days  is  the  idea  that  one  system  of  Government 
is  just  as  good  as  another,  and  that  for  the  average 
man  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  under  what 
rule  he  lives.  Such  a  view,  if  true,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  great  struggles  for  civil,  political,  and  religious 
freedom  that  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  history  of  those 
countries  which  are  to-day  in  the  van  of  modern  progress 
have  been  so  much  effort  and  sacrifice  made  for  naught. 

In  most  cases  the  view  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  want 
of  knowledge  rather  than  want  of  patriotism,  but  its 
effect  is  everywhere  paralysing  in  its  influence  upon  the 
spirit  of  nationality,  which  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times 
has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  advancement  of  civilisation. 

Many  people  never  learn  gratitude  for  material  benefits 
until  they  have  suffered  reverses  or  have  witnessed  the 
misfortune  of  others.  There  is,  however,  just  as  great  a 
diversity  of  comfort  and  well-being  in  the  political  condi- 
tions under  which  nations  live,  as  in  the  material  surround- 
ings of  individual  men  and  women;  and  failure  to  appreciate 
this  difference  is  quite  as  marked  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other. 

How  Germany  is  Governed. 

Nowadays  the  respective  characteristics  and  advantages 
of  British  and  German  political  institutions  and  methods 
of  Government  naturally  excite  special  interest.  No 
system  of  government  yet  known  has  been  perfect,  but  the 
next  best  thing  to  a  perfect  system  is  one  that  is  tolerable, 
that  in  the  largest  measure  makes  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity, that  reduces  to  the  utmost  harassing  restrictions, 
that  gives  to  the  citizen  the  satisfying  sense  of  freedom — 
freedom  of  thought,  utterance,  and  movement — and  places 
in  his  possession  the  right  and  the  power  to  govern 
himself  in  virtue  of  laws  which  offer  him  a  parliament  of 
his  own  choosing,  which  he  may  make  just  as  good  or  as 
bad,  just  as  wise  or  unwise,  as  he  will. 

We  know  how  far  our  British  system  of  popular  govern- 
ment— under  which  the  working  classes  are  able  at  every 
general  election  to  return  a  strong  Labour  party  to  the 
House  of  Commons — meets  this  rightful  desire  of  free-born 
citizens  to  determine  their  own  national  destinies.  How 
is  the  desirejealised  by  the  German  systern  ? 


Englishmen  of  the  present  generation  are  so  accustomed 
to  the  institution  of  self-government  that  they  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  the  position  of  nations  which  are 
to-day  as  far  removed  from  political  freedom  as  their  own 
fathers  were  eighty  years  ago.    Such  is  the  case  in  G  ermany. 

How,  then,  do  the  Germans  govern  themselves?  To 
put  the  matter  thus  is  to  beg  the  whole  question,  for  the 
Germans  cannot  be  said  to  govern  themselves  at  all  in  the 
right  sense  of  the  term.  They  have  their  parliaments, 
like  truly  self-governed  peoples ;  but  these  parliaments 
cannot  legislate  according  to  their  own  or  the  nation's  will, 
and  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  are  they  able  to  exercise 
administrative  powers.  The  Germans  are  governed  by 
Executives,  in  the  appointment  and  removal  of  whose 
members  (Ministers  of  State)  the  parliaments  have  no 
voice  whatever,  and  which  they  are  powerless  even  to 
control.  In  England  we  speak  of  the  King's  Ministers, 
but  it  is  a  rule  of  our  Constitution  that  the  composition  of 
the  Government  shall  reflect  the  dominant  party  com- 
plexion of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  no  Minister  of  the 
Crown  could  remain  in  office  a  single  day  did  he  for  any 
reason  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  party  for  the  time 
being  in  a  majority,  while  the  Government  conducts  the 
policy  and  business  of  the  nation  subject  to  the  control  of 
Parliament.  t\ ; 1  ~ 

In  Germany  the  Sovereigns  choose  as  Ministers  whom 
they  will,  and  retain  them  as  long  as  they  will,  with  no 
regard  whatever  to  the  will  of  Parliament  or  to  the  wishes 
of  the  nation.  The  Ministers  are  not  even  members  of 
the  Legislature,  though  they  have  a  right  to  attend  and 
speak  when  they  wish,  and  no  Speaker  can  prevent  them, 
or  even,  should  they  appear  to  be  abusing  the  rights  and 
forms  of  the  House,  call  them  to  order.  The  Speaker  (or 
President)  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Commons  once  tried 
to  keep  Bismarck  in  check,  but  that  arbitrary  Minister 
set  him  at  defiance,  and  declared  that  he  had  a' right  to 
say  what  he  liked  and  would  sa}?  it  both  then  and  always. 

In  regard  to  legislation,  no  measure"™can  pass  and  no 
resolution  be  acted  upon,  unless  the  Government  is  pleased 
to  give  its  assent.  A  leading  German  statesman,  not  long 
ago,  described  the  German  Parliaments  as  so  many  debating 
societies,  which  have  an  unlimited  right  to  talk,  but  can 
do  little  or  no  practical  independent  work  ;  and  this  is  the 
simple  truth.  If  irreconcilable  conflicts  occur  between 
Government  and  Parliament,  it  is  the  Parliament  that  has 
to  go  ;  the  Government  remains.  There  is  a  dissolution 
and  a  general  election,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
bureaucracy  is  set  in  motion  in  the  endeavour  to  secure 
the  return  of  a  more  tractable  legislature. 
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Moreover,  in  many  of  the  German  States  the  electoral 
arrangements  are  cunningly  devised,  so  as  to  make  it  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  the  working  classes  to  secure  direct 
representation.  In  Prussia,  for  example,  the  voters  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of 
income  tax  they  pay.  Each  of  these  classes  of  voters 
chooses  an  equal  number  of  nominees,  and  the  actual 
election  of  members  of  Parliament  is  done  not  by  the 
voters  but  by  these  middlemen.  But  that  is  not  the 
worst  feature  of  the  Prussian  electoral  s}7stem.  The 
three  classes  of  voters  represent  equal  aggregate  amounts 
of  taxation.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
a  very  small  number  of  voters  in  the  first  class,  a  larger 
number  in  the  second  class  ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the 
voters  are  crowded  into  the  third  class.  Far  from  the 
voting  power  of  the  Prussian  electors  being  equal,  the  vote 
of  the  rich  tax-payer  has  often  a  hundred  or  five  hundred 
times  the  value  of  a  working-man's  vote. 

There  is  one  Parliament  only  in  Germany  which  compares 
with  our  own  in  the  broadness  of  its  franchise,  viz.,  the 
Imperial  Diet,  in  which  all  the  States  are  represented. 
But  here,  too,  the  nation  is  excluded  from  any  directive 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  Diet  of  the 
Empire  has  no  control  over  the  Executive  ;  it  can  neither 
choose  nor  remove  a  Minister ;  and  not  one  of  its  resolu- 
tions, not  one  of  the  measures  it  passes,  has  any  value, 
unless  the  Government  is  willing  to  accept  it. 

In  Germany,  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  person  of 
the  Sovereigns  to  an  extent  which  self-governing  nations 
find  it  difficult  to  understand.  One  of  the  most  dangerous 
yet  most  jealously  defended  powers  of  the  German  Emperor 
is  the  power  which  he  possesses  in  virtue  of  his  position 
as  Commander-in-Chief  (Kriegsherr) .  This  gives  him  un- 
limited control  over  the  army  and  navy  and  their 
administration,  combined  with  a  virtually  unrestricted 
power  to  determine  the  momentous  issues  of  peace  and 
war.  In  the  late  days  of  July  and  the  early  days  of  August 
last,  the  British  Government,  as  in  duty  bound,  took 
Parliament  into  confidence  at  every  stage,  before  the 
fateful  decision  to  respond  to  Germany's  war  challenge 
was  taken.  In  Germany,  the  nation's  Parliament  was  not 
consulted  at  all ;  war  was  declared  by  the  Emperor  on 
his  own  account,  and  Parliament  was  only  called  in  when 
money  was  wanted. 

The  Germans  know  their  own  system  of  Government 
best,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  German  authorities 
on  Constitutional  History,  Kudolf  von  Gneist,  once  described 
the  system  under  which  Germany  is  still  governed  as 
"  absolutism  under  constitutional  forms."   England  truly 
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lives  under  constitutional  forms,  but,  as  for  absolutism,  so 
foreign  is  it  to  our  system  of  Government,  that  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  one  man  in  a  thousand,  if  asked,  could 
explain  what  the  word  means. 

Taxation  and  Military  Service. 

A  practical  test  of  the  excellence  of  any  system  of  govern- 
ment is  the  degree  to  which  the  rights  and  the  duties  of 
citizenship  are  fairly  balanced  and  harmonised.  The 
German  political  system  lays  far  less  stress  upon  rights 
than  upon  duties.  Two  duties  of  the  German  citizen  are 
specially  noteworthy.  One  is  the  liability  of  every  citizen 
in  receipt  of  an  income  falling  even  below  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  subsistence-minimum  to  contribute  to  the 
national  Exchequer,  in  the  form  of  income  tax.  In  our 
own  country,  income  tax  is  payable  only  in  respect  of 
incomes  exceeding  £160  a  year.  The  lowest  income 
exempted  from  this  tax  in  any  German  State  is  £45  ; 
and  in  most  States  exemption  is  enjoyed  only  when  the 
income  does  not  exceed  a  few  pounds  a  year.  Man,  woman, 
boy  or  girl — every  worker  (subject  to  the  limit  of  exemption 
peculiar  to  his  own  State)  has  to  pay  this  tax,  which  is 
regarded  as  very  oppressive.  This  taxation  is  additional 
to  the  heavy  "  indirect  "  taxation  (taking  the  form  of 
customs  and  excise  duties  on  such  articles  as  corn,  flour, 
meat,  vegetables,  farm  produce  of  all  kinds,  beer, 
spirits,  tobacco,  and  manufactured  goods  generally), 
amounting  to  an  average  of  over  £6  a  year  per  family. 

The  other  universal  obligation  is  liability  to  military 
service.  No  able-bodied  German  is  free  from  this  liability. 
It  begins  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  continues  until  that 
of  forty-five  years.  Of  this  period  of  twenty-eight  years, 
two  are  passed  with  the  colours  (three  in  the  case  of  cavalry) , 
and  five  with  the  reserve  ;  after  this  a  man  passes  into  the 
Landwehr  until  the  age  of  thirty-nine ;  and  then  into  the 
Landsturm,  the  last  reserve,  until  the  age  of  forty-five. 
While  working  men  and  people  of  small  means  must  pass  the 
full  term  of  service  with  the  line  in  barracks,  the  sons  of  the 
well-to-do  are  able  to  get  off  with  one  year,  and  to  live  at 
home.  The  German  soldier  receives  a  merely  nominal  pay- 
ment of  a  few  coppers  a  day. 

The  first  serious  change  which  German  rule  would  bring 
to  any  territory  which  it  might  annex  as  a  result  of  the 
present  war — if  you  are  willing  to  allow  it — is  that  the 
manhood  of  the  conquered  land  would  pass  into  the  German 
army,  whether  it  wished  or  not.  Directly  the  Kingdom  of 
Hanover  and  the  States  of  Hesse  and  Nassau  were  annexed 
by  Prussia  in  1866,  and  directly  the  French  provinces  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  added  to  the  German  Empire  in 
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1 87 1,  the  men  of  military  age  in  these  territories  came 
under  the  stringent  military  law  of  Prussia.  The  Danes  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  were  not  exempted  from  the  same  fate 
when  these  two  duchies  were  forcibly  annexed  by  Prussia. 
Were  Belgium  or  any  other  territory  to  pass  under  German 
rule  in  the  present  day,  its  manhood  would  be  liable  to  the 
same  compulsion. 

To  put  the  matter  more  personally — in  the  event  of 
British  territory  passing  under  German  rule,  the  man 
who  refused  to  fight  for  his  country  of  his  own  free-will 
one  day  would  the  next  day  be  compelled  to  fight  for  his 
new  masters,  whether  he  wished  or  not ;  and  the  more  he 
protested  the  worse  he  would  suffer.  On  the  whole  it  is 
better  to  be  a  free  soldier,  fighting  for  liberty,  than  a 
forced  soldier  fighting  against  it. 

Restrictions  in  Individual  Liberty. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  German  system  of 
Government  cripples  personal  liberty,  and  particularly 
the  liberty  of  the  working  classes.  Thus,  while  the 
English  working  man  highly  values  his  unrestricted  right 
to  combine  in  labour  and  political  organisations,  this 
right  in  Germany  is  hemmed  in  by  severe  restrictions,  and 
is  at  every  point  subject  to  police  control.  It  is  only  in 
election  times  that  there  is  any  real  right  of  public  meeting 
in  Germany,  while  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Press 
are  of  a  severity  that  is  incomprehensible  in  this  country. 
In  every  direction,  in  fact,  civil  and  political  liberty  is 
restricted  in  Germany  in  a  way  which  to  Englishmen 
would  be  galling  and  intolerable.  What  must  be  the 
relationship  of  the  German  Emperor  to  his  subjects  when 
he  can  say  to  them,  "  Every  one  who  co-operates  with  me  I 
will  welcome,  but  every  one  who  opposes  me  I  will  smash  "  ; 
who  tells  his  recruits,  "  Remember,  if  I  should  order  you 
to  shoot  down  your  relatives,  your  brothers,  even  your 
parents,  you  must  follow  my  commands,  without  murmur- 
ing "  ;  and  who  tells  the  police  of  his  metropolis,  "  You 
are  the  men  I  need  to  compel  obedience  if  necessary  "  ? 
These  are  some  of  the  Kaiser's  winged  words,  as  contained 
in  his  public  speeches,  and  they  are  indications  of  the 
despotic  spirit  which  rests  like  an  incubus  upon  German 
national  life.  A  very  little  of  that  spirit  would  go  a  long 
way  in  this  country. 

Englishmen  in  Germany  and  Germans  in  England. 

How  many  readers  of  these  lines  have  during  recent 
months  put  to  themselves  this  interesting  question,  How 
comes  it  that  English  working  men  so  seldom  go  to  Germany 
to  work  (unless  to  fill  special  positions  as  overseers  and 
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the  like),  while  Germans  come  to  England  in  multitudes, 
satisfied  to  pick  up  any  employment  they  can  ?  There 
were  in  England  and^Wales  at  the  census  of  1911  no  fewer 
than  59,800  persons  (other  than  British  subjects)  who  were 
born  in  Germany.  At  the  German  census  of  19 10  only 
one  in  seventy  of  the  alien  population  of  that  country 
was  a  British  subject,  while  in  19 n  one  in  five  of  the 
alien  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  born  in 
Germany.  Taking  capitals  alone,  Berlin  had  in  1905  a 
British  population  of  1,460,  but  in  1911  London  had  a 
non-British  population  born  in  Germany  numbering  over 
30,000. 

Men  do  not  as  a  rule  willingly  exchange  happy  for  less 
happy  surroundings,  and  if  we  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
the  conditions  of  political  and  social  life  in  Germany  it 
would  be  justifiable  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  most  of 
these  German  immigrants  find  life  in  England  more 
congenial  than  life  in  their  own  country.  The  facts  stated 
above  will  help  to  explain  the  reason  why. 

In  short,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  if  the  political 
laws  and  institutions  under  which  Germany  is  governed 
were  to  be  translated  to  this  country — an  unthinkable 
hypothesis — life  for  the  majority  of  our  citizens  would 
become  unbearable.  We  have  seen  so  much  of  the  blessings 
of  German  "  culture,"  as  understood  by  the  War  Lord 
who  governs  the  German  Empire,  that  we  do  not  want  these 
blessings  in  these  islands,  but  shall  continue  to  be  satisfied 
withfour  plain,  honest,  humane,  mercy-loving  British 
culture  and  its  fruits  as  we  know  them.  The  present 
war  is  the  evil  but  inevitable  outcome  of  a  military 
despotism,  which  has  for  years  oppressed  Germany  itself 
beyond  endurance,  and  now  stands  forth  arraigned  as  the 
enemy  of  civilisation,  and  a  menace  to  all  mankind.  The 
German  Emperor's  triumph  wTould  be  the  triumph  of  this 
vile  system,  under  which  war  for  war's  sake  is  extolled  as 
Germany's  special  civilising  mission,  and  human  lives  are 
treated  as  mere  counters  in  a  gambler's  brutal  game  of 
aggression  and  domination.  That  is  why  Britons  the  wide 
world  over  are  determined  that  this  evil  thing  shall  be 
scourged  to  the  death,  for  our  own  sakes  first,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  Germany  itself  and  of  humanity  at  large.  The 
domination  of  force  can  only  be  destroyed  by  force.  This 
is  a  war  against  war  and  war-makers ;  it  is  a  war  for  a 
lasting  peace  ;  hence  every  Briton  who  takes  up  arms  in 
this  hour  of  his  country's  need  is  aiding  one  of  the  noblest 
crusades  that  ever  enlisted  the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  a 
freedom-loving  race. 
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